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Girls in School in France over the Twentieth 
Century: Investigating the Claim of a Double 
Gender-Class Handicap* 


ABSTRACT 


This article presents and analyzes trends in gender and social inequalities at school from 


the early twentieth century on, in light of developments in state-defined study program 
“supply” and economic context. It makes use of data from JNSEE’s Education, qualifica- 
tion, and career surveys (Formation-Qualification Professionnelle: FOP). Over the twen- 
tieth century in France, girls first caught up with boys, then overtook them, in access to 
lower and upper secondary school (collége and lycée), while segregation by gender for 
the various study options remained relatively unchanged. The reversal in gender inequality 
stands in contrast to slighter reductions in social inequality, which remained much greater 
throughout the period. Meanwhile, the social inequality hierarchy was not much affected, 
remaining similar for the two sexes, with the children of cadres sharply ahead of all 
others. °) Girls of working-class origin were slower to catch up with their male counterparts, 
but they are well ahead today. Daughters of farmers and small self-employed business per- 
sons have benefited most. The claim made in many research studies of a double handicap 
for girls —gender and social background— is thus confirmed only for the earliest of the co- 


horts studied. 


One of the issues that launched the new discipline of sociology of educa- 
tion in the 1960s was social inequality in access to schooling. The debate on 
democratizing education still rages today, in both France and neighboring 
countries (Prost, 1986, 1997; Goldthorpe, 1996; Duru-Bellat and Kieffer, 
1999, 2000; Thélot and Vallet, 2000), but it is essentially about inequalities 
among the different socio-occupational groups. Educational inequalities by 
gender have hardly been elucidated (Marry, 2000). In this area of sociological 


* Warm thanks to Louis-André Vallet and 
Marie-Odile Lebeaux (Laboratoire d’Analyse 
Secondaire et de Méthodes Appliquées a la 
Sociologie-Institut du Longitudinal [LASMAS- 
IdL]}) for their comments and suggestions in 
response to an earlier version of this text. 

(1) Lower secondary school is called 
collége in France and lasts four years; upper 


secondary school, called /ycée, lasts three. 
College roughly corresponds to US middle 
school; lycée to high school. 

(2) The French term cadre, for which there 
is no real equivalent in English, comprises 
senior civil servants, senior managers, and the 
higher intellectual professions. 
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study, strongly marked by the theory that schooling reproduces the social 
hierarchy, girls’ schooling success story appears an anomaly; it is hard to 
conceive how the dominated sex can have the dominant position. The claim 
that girls have borne a double handicap —the cumulative effect of gender and 
social-origin inequalities— has been widely accepted (Bourdieu and Passeron, 
1964, 1970; Bisseret, 1974; Girod, 1977). 


The gender variable was only “discovered” in France in the 1990s, when 
girls started overtaking boys in successfully completing full-term secondary 
schooling. The discovery came twenty years behind the phenomenon, for 
when, in 1971, girls had become the majority of bacheliers [holders of the 
prestigious baccalauréat degree awarded to pupils after passing high school 
leaving exams], they’d broken through a highly symbolic “barrier” in the 
French educational system (Goblot, 1925). Several books and articles were 
published around this time debating the scope and limits of the “female suc- 
cess” and how it should be interpreted. The first was written by Roger 
Establet, who, in a 1988 article published in the Revue Economique, qualified 
girls’ progress at school as a “respectful revolution”. The fact that girls from 
all social backgrounds were succeeding was a major new development, 
amounting to “true subversion of social reproduction through schooling”: an 
unexpected revolution, not deliberately pursued —especially not in national 
education policy— and taking place within the tranquil reproduction of mecha- 
nisms for segregating girls and boys in terms of study options and degrees. 
Baudelot and Establet further developed these observations in their 1992 
work, Allez les filles ! [Go, girls !|, in which they explained the paradoxical 
combination of girls’ improved overall success rates with their elimination 
(or self-elimination) from the most prestigious high school options —math- 
sciences— by the fact that from an early age girls were socialized differently 
from boys, learning obedience, docility, attentiveness to others, and limited 
use of space, whereas boys learned how to compete, be assertive, and make 
extravagant use of space. While girls were therefore better adapted to the de- 
mands of school, boys won out when the competition got tougher and in terms 
of occupational choices. In a book published two years earlier, Marie 
Duru-Bellat had offered a more positive interpretation of girls’ “choices”: by 
opting for traditionally female study programs, girls were not following fixed 
stereotypes but rather making “reasoned and reasonable” choices, taking into 
account the kinds of job opportunities available to them, namely in the tertiary 
sector, and their future roles of wife and mother, which limited the possibili- 
ties of personal investment in an occupation or career. Other authors (Marry, 
1989, 2000; Terrail, 1992; Ferrand, Imbert, and Marry, 1999) stressed the role 
played in the historic reversal of gender inequality by girls having a personal 
project of occupational and social emancipation that parents, particularly 
mothers, supported. 


All studies concurred on the importance of relating analysis of gender in- 
equality to that of social inequality: “Today we observe interactions between 
sex and social origin that cannot be reduced to a mere sum of the two vari- 
ables. Girls are superior in all social classes. Though the disparity between 
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boys and girls is slight in the upper class, it increases as we go towards 
mid-level managers, clerical workers and sales and service staff, and manual 
workers.” (Baudelot and Establet, 1992). Jean-Pierre Terrail (1992) under- 
lined the particular success of girls whose mothers are manual workers com- 
pared to girls whose mothers, married to manual workers, do not themselves 
work. In a study of male and female students at the elite, highly selective 
higher education institution known as the Ecole Normale Supérieure, Michéle 
Ferrand, Frangoise Imbert, and Catherine Marry (1999) found that being 
brought up in a non-sexist way by parents who support educational success 
for daughter(s) and son(s) equally plays an important role in orienting girls to- 
ward these highly demanding educational programs, where boys continue to 
dominate, and in their being successful in them, even compensating for a so- 
cial-origins handicap for some girls. Nonetheless, with the exception of a few 
authors such as Terrail (1992), this first set of major studies, concerned to em- 
phasize gender inequality in schooling, did not systematically analyze rela- 
tions between gender and class inequalities over the long term. 


A number of non-French sociologists have quite clearly perceived the theo- 
retical and empirical issues involved in relating the two. At the end of their 
analysis of social inequality trends over the twentieth century in thirteen 
countries (not including France), Yossi Shavit and Hans-Peter Blossfeld 
(1993) point up the enigma of stability in social inequalities (for eleven out of 
thirteen countries) combined with the fact that in some countries (United 
States, Sweden, etc.) girls were continuously catching up to and even surpas- 
sing boys. In all countries studied, educational policies had been put in place 
to attenuate social inequalities —with little democratizing impact and even 
some perverse effects (Prost, 1986). Meanwhile, there had been no policies 
explicitly aimed at equalizing the sexes. 


This development remains to be explained. Some interpretations emphasize 
actors’ behavior. Determinist theories of “habitus” acquisition and transmis- 
sion are currently used to account for social inequalities (the socio-cultural 
handicap thesis); a second theoretical approach attributes more importance to 
the choices of context-bound individuals anticipating or adapting to the constraints 
of a given, though not fixed, environment. Diego Gambetta (1987) sums up 
this duality with the terms “push” and “pull” factors. With the 
contextualized-actor model, more weight is attributed to the present than to 
past determinations. Nonetheless, it is not a total break from the determinist 
approach, the argument being that we will only be able to understand actors’ 
behavior if we know how they represent their situations to themselves, and a 
given actor’s grasp of reality is generated by an interpretive grid that exists 
prior to that situation. In this view, even though educational reform may make 
it objectively easier to accede to certain technical study options, girls will 
continue not to perceive those options as possible for them (Duru-Bellat, 
1995). Here actors’ representations of the expected value of a given educa- 
tional degree on the job or marriage market (representations of parents and/or 
young people themselves) play a fundamental role in school careers (Singly, 
1987). 
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This will be our point of view here. We understand gender and social ori- 
gin not as juxtaposed “determinants” or “variables” but as variables that func- 
tion indissociably. Following other authors, we consider the development of 
educational “supply”, and thus of education policies such as coeducation, di- 
versification of options and study programs, and increasing the flexibility and 
openness of the educational system as a whole, to be of great importance. ©) 


Our analysis here is based on JNSEE’s Education, qualification, and career 
surveys (Formation-Qualification Professionnelle: FQP) of cohorts born 
since the turn of the century.“ After presenting key changes and develop- 
ments in boys’ and girls’ school careers over the century in light of particular 
educational and economic contexts, we shall try to identify the social groups 
that initiated the dynamic of girls’ success and, more broadly, to analyze pos- 
sible interactions between gender and social background in the genesis and 
development of school careers. 


A historic reversal in gender inequality 


Before we can analyze interactions between male and female school ca- 
reers and social milieu, it is essential to describe those careers. Again, with 
the exception of Terrail (1992), this has not systematically been done. 


Educational and economic contexts 


Our analysis concerns generations born from 1919 to 1973. It is important 
to have an idea of the economic and educational contexts in which the succes- 
sive cohorts attended school (Table I). Certain features of schooling context — 
eg, compulsory education to age 14, the dramatic increase in numbers of chil- 
dren attending college and /ycée starting in the 1960s, attenuated geographic 
inequalities— probably affected individuals of both sexes in much the same 
way. Other features are likely to have had different effects by gender; eg, di- 
versification of study options and degrees. The development of pre-vocational 
and vocational training programs starting directly after second year of collége 
was of particular benefit to boys, while greater training opportunities for ter- 
tiary sector employment were more favorable to girls. 


The same is true of the economic context. The job market has always been 
strongly marked for gender, and economic growth in the 1960s generated dif- 
ferent job opportunities for women than men. Throughout the period, trends 
in proportion of women working and percentage of women in total occupied 
population also played a role, as did employment distribution. 


(3) Perspective developed by Briand and study comparing changes in social inequalities 
Chapoulie (1993) and Duru-Bellat and Merle at an international scale (Duru-Bellat and 
(2000). Kieffer, 1999, 2000). 

(4) This article continues another recent 
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TABLE |. — Features of the historical contexts in which cohorts attended school 








Date Context 1919-| 1929-] 1939- | 1949- | 1954-| 1959- | 1964- 
1928 | 1938 | 1948 | 1953 | 1958 | 1963 | 1973 
1924 | Secondary school curricula for girls 
aligned with those for boys 
1930 |Secondary schooling made free 2-11 | 0-1 
The economic crisis of 1929 
1936 |Schooling made compulsory to age 14 8-17 | 0-7 
The Popular Front) 
1939-] World War II 11-20} 1-10 
1945 17-26| 7-16 | 2-11 
1950 |Peak of the baby boom 22-31 | 12-21] 11-20 
1959 | Reform “Berthoin” makes schooling com- | 31-40 )21-30 6-10 
pulsory to age 16 and allows all pupils to 
enter first year of collége 
io Period of economic growth 27-51] 17-41) 7-31 | 2-21 | 1-16 
1963 |Reform “Fouchet” creates the CESs 35-44 | 25-34] 15-24] 10-14] 5-9 
[Colléges d’Enseignement Secondaire| and 
makes secondary schooling coeducational 
BEP (Brevet d'Etudes Professionnelles*), 
BTS (Brevet de Technicien Supérieur**), 
and DUT (Dipléme Universitaire de 
1967 | Technologie***) degrees created; first year | 39-48 | 29-38 | 19-28 | 14-18 | 9-13 
of college made compulsory; compulsory 
education to age 16 becomes effective 
1975 |Reform “Haby” makes coeducation 47-56 | 37-46 | 27-36 | 22-26 | 17-21 | 12-16} 2-11 
compulsory at all levels 
Beginning of recession and unemployment 
crisis 



































* lycée-level vocational degree. 

** post-baccalauréat technical degree taken in specialized /ycées techniques. 

*** nost-baccalauréat technical degree taken at distinct university-level technical institutes called nstituts 
Universitaires de Technologie (IUTs). 

Source: Duru-Bellat and Kieffer (1999, p. 43). 

Note: Persons born 1949-1953 were between 6 and 10 in 1959 when the Reform “Berthoin” was passed. 


A crucial trend over the period was the fall in farming activity (more pro- 
nounced in the second half of the twentieth century) and concurrent rise in in- 
dustrial- and tertiary-sector jobs for men and in mainly tertiary-sector jobs for 
women. The increase over the period as a whole in proportion of women 
working out of all women aged 15 to 64 may seem moderate. From 1931 to 
1985 it went up 7.5 points, from 48.4% to 55.9%, dipping in the late 1950s, 
then mounting continuously to the present. In 2000, 61.7% of women in 
France aged 15-64 were working. “ In fact, the figures mask the scope of the 
phenomenon. Length of working life decreased over the period due to pro- 
longed education and lower retirement age. This explains the decrease in em- 
ployment rate among men: close to 100% early on in the period, it fell by 
more than 20 points, and in 2000 stood at 74.1%. This development was coun- 
terbalanced by the major increase in proportion of intermediate-age (25-54) 


(5) [Political coalition that inaugurated a 
brief period of leftist social reforms under the 
presidency of Léon Blum.] 

(6) For 1931 to 1989 see Marchand and 


Thélot (1997); also Enquéte sur l’emploi de 
mars 2000: Résultats détaillés (Paris, INSEE 
[INSEE Résultats. Emploi-Revenu, 708-709], 
2000). 
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women working —up by more than 37% in 59 years, from 41.2% in 1931 to 
78.4% in 2000. The increase was even more spectacular among mothers of 
two children: for women aged 35 to 49, it went from 26.1% in 1962 to 75.9% 
in 2000. Perception of this development is further complicated by the fact that 
wives or partners of self-employed businessmen of various sorts (namely 
farmers) had not always been counted in the labor force. The result of these 
developments is marked compression of differences in occupation rates for 
men and women. For occupied persons aged 15-64 the difference was 51.2 
percentage points in 1931, a mere 12.4 in 2000. 


The major trends in educational program offerings and employment supply 
briefly indicated above transformed what girls expected to be able to accom- 
plish by investing themselves in their education. In the increased proportion 
of women working and the expanded tertiary sector, girls found occupational 
models and reasons for investing themselves in studies. 


Trends in school careers 


Average school-leaving age gives the first indication that schooling was 
being prolonged. It went up sharply for boys (+2.5 years) and quite shot up 
for girls (+3.2 years) (see Table II). Up to the 1954-58 generations, however, 
the figure remained lower for girls; they only started catching up in genera- 
tions born in the late fifties. These girls were the first to enter secondary 
school en masse (application of the reform Berthoin); as they were growing 
up the percentage of women working skyrocketed (at that time it was rising a 
point a year). This has continued through very recent times. In 1999 boys 
could be expected to spend 18.8 years in school, girls 19.2 (L’état de 1’école, 
1999). 


Still, average school-leaving age is an imperfect indicator of success in 
school since it does not distinguish between improved schooling level and re- 
peating a year, not to mention switches from one specialization to another at 
the same level —eg, successively obtaining two vocational degrees— though 
these phenomena were probably more relevant for boys than girls. It is there- 
fore necessary to look more closely at school careers. 


TABLE IL. — Trend in average school-leaving age by cohort and sex 

















Boys Girls 

Before 1939 16.5 15.8 
1939-1948 17.9 17.4 
1949-1953 18.2 17.5 
1954-1958 19.0 18.7 
1959-1963 19.0 19.0 








Source: INSEE’s FQP surveys of 1977, 1985, and 1993, made available by the LASMAS-IdL. 1964-73 
generations have been omitted as not all pupils had left school at the time of the survey. 
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Access rates to successive education system levels and changes in those 
rates shed light on this question. We will examine differences in rates for girls 
and boys of access to first and last years of collége, first year of lycée, and 
obtention of the baccalauréat, distinguishing rates for school population as a 
whole (Table III) from those for the subgroup of pupils who entered first year 
of collége (Table IV). The second of these informs us about how much selec- 
tion went on within secondary schooling as reflected in drop-out rates and, 
above all, as a result of moves into vocational training immediately after 
second or third year of collége. 


TABLE III. — Boys’ and girls’ access rates to successive schooling levels (all generations) 

















Before) 1929- | 1939- | 1949- | 1954- | 1959- | 1964- 
1929 | 1938 | 1948 | 1953 | 1958 | 1963 | 1973 
Entrance into first year of collége 
Boys 27.3 | 23.4 | 344 | 44.3 | 72.7 | 89.8 | 95.8 
Girls 26.2 | 24.7 | 39.5 | 49.1 | 78 93.4 | 96.5 
Percentage difference 1.1) -1.3 ) -5.1 4.8 | -5.3 | -3.6 -0.7 
B/G odds ratio for probability of 1.1 0.9 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.6 0.8 
entering first year of collége 
Entrance into last year of collége 
Boys 17.2 | 16.5 | 27.8 | 33.9 | 50.5 | 58.7 | 69.4 
Girls 17.1 | 18.3 | 33.2 | 41.4 | 60.5 | 73.8 | 80.4 
Percentage difference 0.1 | -1.8 ) -5.4 | -7.5 -10 | -15.1 | -11.0 
B/G odds ratio for probability of 1.0 0.9 0.8 0.7 0.7 0.5 0.6 
entering first year of collége 
Entrance into first year of lycée 
Boys 13.3) 13.3 | 23.5 | 26.2 | 31.6 | 32.3 | 44.1 
Girls 11 12.8 | 25 30.3 | 37.3 | 46.4 | 54.1 
Percentage difference 2.3 0.5 | -1.5 | -4.1 -5.7 | -14.1 | -10.0 
B/G odds ratio for probability of 1.2 1.0 0.9 0.8 0.8 0.6 0.7 
entering first year of lycée 
Obtention of full baccalauréat degree) 
Boys 6.2 6.8 15.6 | 17.9 | 21.6 | 22.9 | 37.9 
Girls 4 5 15.9 | 21.7 | 26.1 | 32.8 | 46.1 
Percentage difference 2.2 1.8 -0.3 | -3.8 | -4.5 -9.9 | -8.2 
B/G odds ratio for probability of 1.6 1.4 1.0 0.8 0.8 0.6 0.7 
obtaining the bac 
































Source: Figures for each generation come from the first survey conducted after that time. Due to changes 
in the questionnaire there have been slight changes in variable construction. 

Generations born before 1939: FOP 1970. 

Generations born between 1939 and 1953: FOP 1977. 

Generations born between 1954 and 1963: FOP 1985. 

Generations born after 1963: FOP 1993. 


(7) The odds ratio represents degree of 
inequality in terms of chances for members of a 
given group A to reach (rather than not reach) a 
given educational level relative to the corre- 
sponding chances of members of a given group 
B. The coefficient varies from 0 to infinity, 
with | representing equality. The 1.6 odds ratio 
for obtaining full baccalauréat in generations 


born before 1929 means boys were 1.6 times 
more likely than girls to obtain rather than not 
obtain the bac. 

(8) Until the mid-1960s the baccalauréat 
consisted in two parts; pupils took two 
staggered sets of exams. Access to final year of 
lycée depended on passing the first part of the 
exams at the end of second year. 
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TABLE IV. — Boys’ and girls’ access rates to successive schooling levels (pupils already in collége) 





Before | 1929- | 1939- | 1949- | 1954- | 1959- | 1964- 
1929 | 1938 | 1948 | 1953 | 1958 | 1963 | 1973 





Entrance into last year of collége 


Boys 63.1 | 70.7 | 80.9 | 76.8 | 69.8 | 65.2 | 72.9 
Girls 65.2 | 73.9 | 84.1 | 85.3 | 77.5 | 79 83.5 
Percentage difference -2.1 -3.2 | -3.2 | -8.5 | -7.7 | -13.8 | -10.6 
B/G odds ratio for probability of 0.9 0.9 0.8 0.6 0.7 0.5) 0.5 


entering last year of collége 





Entrance into first year of lycée 


Boys 48.6 | 57.1 | 68.9 | 59.1 | 43.7 | 36.1 | 46.4 
Girls 42.1 | 51.9 | 64 62.3 | 48.1 | 49.7) 56.4 
Percentage difference 6.5 a2 4.9 | -3.2 | -4.4 | -13.6 | -10.0 
B/G odds ratio for probability of 1.3 1.2 1.2 0.9 0.8 0.6 | 0.7 


entering second year of lycée 





Obtention of full baccalauréat degree 


Boys 22.7 | 29.1 | 45.3 | 41.3 | 30 29.9 | 39.6 
Girls 15.4 | 20.3 | 40.5 | 44.4 | 33.7 | 35.4 | 47.8 
Percentage difference Le 8.8 4.8 | -3.1 | -3.7 | -5.5 | -8.2 
B/G odds ratio for probability of 1.6 1.6 1.2 0.9 0.8 0.8 0.7 





























obtaining the bac 





From a first reading of these tables we observe that 1) girls started catching 
up with boys a long time ago, and 2) there have been breaks in the pace of this 
general trend. ) 


Looking more closely at developments for the population as a whole 
(Table III), we see: 


— For entry into first year of collége, which became general starting with 
the 1959-63 generations, boys were only ahead in the oldest generations (born 
before 1929) and then only very slightly, at a time when this was relevant for 
less than 30% of pupils. Girls started catching up with boys in the very next 
decade (generations born 1929-38), then overtook them; their lead was stable 
over several generations, then declined sharply with generalized entry into 
college. 


— Inequalities between boys and girls in access to last year of college de- 
veloped very similarly, though overall rates were much lower. In the oldest 
generations boys and girls were equal; then girls moved ahead —further ahead 
than for entrance into co//ége. Their lead declined in the last period studied. 


— Access to first year of lycée developed similarly, though displaced in 
time. Rates increased continuously, though at the end of the period they 
remained much lower than for co//ége. Boys were ahead in the oldest group 
(before 1929); through the 1929-38 generations the situation progressed to- 
ward equality; then girls moved ahead, widening the gap in the 1959-63 gene- 
rations. In the most recent cohorts the gap narrowed slightly. 


(9) Terrail’s 1992 analyses show that in education degree, though slightly more girls 
generations born between 1913 and 1934 nearly than boys left school after primary school with 
as many girls as boys obtained a secondary no educational degree. 
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— For obtention of the baccalauréat, girls started further behind boys than 
for all other levels, and this continued through the two earliest cohorts, with 
odds ratios between 1.6 and 1.4. Equality for the population at large was 
reached in the 1939-48 cohort, which also initiated the rate increase (16%, as 
opposed to 5% in the preceding cohorts). In the next cohort girls moved 
ahead, maintaining their lead throughout the century. In the last cohort 
(1964-73), 47.8% of girls obtained the bac compared to 39.6% of boys. 


Of particular interest in observing school career inequalities (Table IV) are 
access rates to last year of co/lége. It is at this level that gender inequalities 
are most marked. Girls’ lead began increasing in the 1949-53 generations, 
with the odds ratio later reaching a low of 0.5. This had to do with the fact 
that in collége girls were tracked or guided differently than boys. At the end 
of second year of collége, boys were more likely than girls to move into 
part-time pre-vocational programs or full-time vocational programs (CAP: 
Certificat d’Aptitude Professionnelle). With generalized entry into collége in 
this period, selectiveness within the system increased, but girls’ higher suc- 
cess rates, combined with their demand for education, were strong enough to 
resist this. It must also be underlined that the 1949-53 cohort, in which girls’ 
lead increased, grew up in a context of economic growth and major increases 
in proportion of women working, particularly in the tertiary sector. This 
fueled girls’ demand for education. Between 1962 and 1974, the percent- 
age of tertiary jobs rose from 55.1% to 64.6%. | 


Differences in occupational orientation are also reflected in figures for ac- 
cess to first year of /ycée. Girls’ lead increased in the 1959-63 cohort. In fact, 
more boys were heading, at a faster rate, for the new vocational degree called 
BEP (Brevet d’Etudes Professionnelles) that had been established in 1967; 
these degree programs were open to co//ége pupils at the end of their last year. 
Girls were more likely to prolong general education, thereby enjoying better 
access rates to both the general academic baccalauréat and the technical ver- 
sion, the degrees that open the way to higher education. 


To summarize we can say that major institutional modifications —free se- 
condary schooling from 1930, vocational training programs starting directly 
after college from the early 1960s and after second year of collége from the 
late 1960s, above all the fact that young people were staying in school longer— 
modifications all made in the economic context of an expanding tertiary sec- 
tor, accelerated the pace at which girls caught up to boys. In the pre-war 
generations (1929-38), girls overtook boys for entrance and successful com- 
pletion of collége; in the war and immediate post-war generations for entry 
and successful completion of /ycée. In the 1949-53 generations they overtook 
boys in obtaining the full general-education baccalauréat. At all levels, girls’ 
advance over boys is particularly marked for the 1959-63 generations; it 


(10) The figure was 85.1% in 2000. At the same dates (1962, 1974, 2000), women constituted 
respectively 42.4%, 45.9%, and 52.8% of persons working in the tertiary sector. 
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decreased in the decade immediately following (1964-73). These results con- 
verge with Thélot and Vallet’s (2000). For number of years in school or high- 
est degree, the reversal took place at the end of the 1960s. Terrail (1992) 
shows that girls’ lead, a consequence of generalized prolonged schooling, be- 
gan in the generations born in the late 1940s and was consolidated in cohorts 
born in the 1950s. 


These developments corresponded to both absolute and relative improve- 
ment in girls’ obtaining of educational qualifications (Table V). If we contrast 
young people leaving school with no degree or with a CEP [primary school 
certificate] to young people with a higher general degree or a vocational one, 
we can say that equality was first reached in the generations born in the late 
1950s. In higher education, too, girls’ lead was consolidated in the 1959-63 
generations. 


TABLE V.— Distribution of educational degrees by sex and cohort (%) 





Before 1929- 1939- 1949- 1954- 1959- 1964- 
1929 1938 1948 1953 1958 1963 1973 


G B;}G B|G B;|G B;|G B{|G B{|G_ B 





No degree 35.4 32.1}35.0 32.8]21.1 20.0)18.2 18.2}18.8 18.3]17.3 21.7] 16.7 19.4 
CEP 41.9 37.2)33.0 25.0/28.2 26.4/24.8 19.5) 17.6 14.9] 6.1 5.6) 2.0 1.9 
CAP, EFAA 8.7 13.8]15.4 25.4}14.9 21.0}14.7 25.4] 9.7 20.8} 9.5 19.5}11.0 16.7 
BEPC* 44 2.6) 43 2.1) 9.6 7.3) 9.5 8.0)13.9 11.4/14.2 11.1/10.5 11.0 


BEP or equivalent 2.5 4.3) 4.2 5.7) 5.7 3.6) 9.1 7.1)13.7 11.5]18.3 17.7] 13.6 11.5 
General studies bac 42 3.7) 46 2.9} 3.9 5.2} 44 43) 42 4.1) 5.9 4.8/15.5 12.0 
Technical studies bac| 0.1 0.8) 0.2 1.1] 6.6 4.2} 7.0 4.7} 7.5 5.6/12.6 9.1/10.5 10.8 
Higher educ., general | 2.0 4.7} 2.6 3.8] 2.6 4.3} 3.7 5.0} 5.6 6.5| 7.6 5.5}10.7 7.7 


Higher educ., 0.8 0.8 0.7 12) 74 8.0] 86 7.8] 9.0 69| 85 5.0] 9.5 9.0 
technical 


Total 100 100} 100 100} 100 100|100 100] 100 100] 100 100} 100 100 


* BEPC: Brevet d'Etudes du Premier Cycle, degree obtained upon successful completion of collége. 
Source: FOP 1964 (to 1939), FOP 1977 (to 1949), FOP 1985 (to 1964), FOP 1993 onward. 



































In terms of length of schooling as reflected by average age upon leaving 
school (Table II), girls did not catch up with boys until relatively late 
(1959-63 generations). This is explained by the fact that in the preceding gene- 
rations boys were more likely to take longer vocational training programs of 
the CAP type, whereas girls were more likely to choose general-study pro- 
grams such as the CEP or BEPC. An analysis of developments in gender in- 
equality should thus take into account gender-differentiated access to 
vocational training. 


Overcoming the “girls take general education programs, boys take vocational 
ones” opposition 


The disciplines of sociology and history of education in France have ne- 
glected study of vocational and technical education, which does not have the 
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prestige of general academic education, and the question of girls’ place in 
these types of education has been virtually ignored. The main figure in socio- 
logy of vocational training, as in sociology of work, has been the skilled 
manual worker or technician in heavy industry, specifically the metallurgic 
industries. |!) Who, then, would be interested in girls’ place in such training? 


Still, there are a few research studies on the history of girls’ vocational 
training (Charlot and Figeat, 1985; Pelpel and Troger, 1993; Moreau, 1994, 
2000). All stress that this educational world remains essentially a male one, 
with girls concentrated in a small number of specializations closely related to 
the domestic sphere (housework, sewing, care of children and the sick). Most 
interpretations evoke women’s status as the dominated sex and a strong social 
resistance to women acquiring occupational skills. Destined to become wives 
and mothers or hold unskilled jobs, women were understood not to need voca- 
tional training. “For a long time, vocational training for women was deve- 
loped solely on the basis of what were considered their ‘natural qualities’; all 
training was aimed at instilling moral values and making women fit for their 
place in the home.” (Baudelot and Establet, 1992). 


Training supply reflected this understanding. Patrice Pelpel and Vincent 
Troger (1993) point out that the Ecoles Nationales Professionnelles (ENPs, 
state-run vocational schools), set up in the 1880s with the aim of training 
mid-level industrial managers, long remained entirely male. It was not until 
1929 that the first ENP for women was opened, at Bourges. Others followed, 
all in the industrial sector -garment, lingerie, also the hotel business and scien- 
tific laboratory work— but only one quarter of the 20,000 students enrolled in 
them in 1959 (just before the ENPs were integrated into the technical-/ycée 
framework) were girls. There were also more boys than girls in the Ecoles 
Pratiques de Commerce et d’Industrie (EPCIs; they would become technical 
colléges, then technical /ycées). It was only with the take-off of tertiary-sector 
training in the 1960s, in the framework of separate Col/léges d’Enseignement 
Technique (CETs; technical colléges), that high numbers of girls began acced- 
ing to vocational and technical training. 


We think, along with certain women historians of education (Gardey, 
1998; Schweitzer, 1998), that this analysis underestimates the weight of voca- 
tional training for girls. Research has tended to focus exclusively on the pu- 
blic sector and general education, whereas it is the private sector and local ini- 
tiatives that have been more central to girls’ vocational training, namely 
on-the-job training in companies and public administrations. Likewise under- 
estimated in historical accounts of women at work is career diversity as a 
function of social origin. In the 1880s, middle-class educated women, hardly 
implicated in the working world until then, made their entrance into the of- 
fice, at that time still largely male. Delphine Gardey (1999) describes the 
woman typist as “the main figure in twentieth-century history of women at 


(11) For sociological analysis see in history see Léon (1967), Prost (1997), Charlot 
particular Grignon (1971), Terrail (1990), and Figeat (1985) and Legoux (1972). 
Tanguy (1986, 1991), and Agulhon (1994); for 
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work; the indispensable collaborator in administrations and companies before 
the computer age”. The expansion and diversification (in particular the ratio- 
nalization of office work) that went along with these jobs during and after 
World War I also went hand in hand with their being increasingly occupied by 
women, with a de-skilling of the typist occupation and hiring of women of 
lower social origin with less education. In the 1930s, however, with the emer- 
gence of the job-type “secretary”, new careers became available to women of- 
fice workers. As the “elite of typists”, secretaries generally had to have a 
higher education level (secondary, even college), and the jobs were mainly 
available to young women of higher social background. 


It would likewise be reductive to understand girls’ longer academic (as op- 
posed to vocational) schooling as mere evidence of the fact that society has 
had difficulty recognizing —when it hasn’t denied— that girls really do learn 
vocational skills and that what they learn is not solely related to any supposed 
“natural qualities”. The history of girls’ vocational training shows that em- 
ployers have long been interested in having girls learn skills that have nothing 
natural about them, require hours and hours of practice, and were practiced 
not only in the home but in employer-run schools. Needlework and speed- 
typing are examples. These skills were certainly acquired and used, though 


the women who possessed them were often overqualified for the jobs they 
held and underpaid. (!?) 


Table VI, presenting proportion of vocational degrees obtained by men and 
women in the different cohorts, shows that women have long acquired voca- 
tional training. Although fewer women than men attain CAP level today (see 
Table V), the gap began closing in generations born in the late 1950s. At the 
level just above the CAP, ie, BEP or equivalent, women have been ahead 
since 1939-48. We can hypothesize that this resulted from a combination of 
two developments: first, increased supply of tertiary-sector education (for 
jobs of secretary, accountant, and so forth) made available by the establish- 
ment of full-time vocational schools —this brought to the policy fore the idea 


3 


TABLE VI. — Obtention of technical degrees by boys and girls, all levels (%)' 








Before 1929 | 1929-1938 | 1939-1948 | 1949-1953 | 1954-1958 | 1959-1963 | 1964-1973 
Boys 19 33 37 45 45 51 48 
Girls 12 20 35 39 40 49 45 





























Source: FOP 1964 (until 1939), FOP 1977 (until 1949), FOP 1985 (until 1964), FOP 1993 
(1964-1973). 


(12) The grim overall vision of women’s home-related activities. In 1806, the occupation 


vocational training and labor that we have been 
evoking here leads researchers to minimize 
what was in fact women’s decisive contribution 
to production. Women historians of women at 
work regularly repeat that women have always 
worked —and not only in the home or directly 
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rate for women in France was already at 46% — 
the same as for 1962 (Marchand and Thélot, 
1997). 

(13) Percentages calculated on the basis of 
numbers of CAP, BEP, technical baccalauréat, 
BTS, and DUT degrees obtained. 
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that vocational training should be equal for the two sexes— and the creation of 
the BEP in 1967; second, the massive increase in tertiary jobs. 


Expanding study option and degree “supply” at general education lycées 
enabled girls to accede to higher technical degrees than boys. Girls took 
greater advantage of the development of in-/ycée vocational training programs 
(BEP, technical baccalauréat) and above all of occupational training at the 
post-bac, higher education level (BTS and DUT), once again mainly in the ter- 
tiary sector. General study programs in fact prepared students directly for a 
number of tertiary jobs, and graduates from them also moved into higher edu- 
cation occupational qualification programs (BTS, DUT, business degrees, and 
so forth). 


The fact that girls caught up with boys in the areas of vocational and tech- 
nical training is not stressed as often as their catching up in access to general 
education. In fact, in the last cohort (1964-73), almost as many girls as boys 
obtained a CAP, BEP, technical baccalauréat, BTS, or DUT. 


Incomplete success? 


If we want to evaluate effectively the occupational advantages offered to 
women through the various types of study options, it is necessary to specify 
option and degree taken within the different training or education areas. Study 
programs are not of equal value in matters of academic content and job oppor- 
tunities. At the baccalauréat level, the various industrial training tracks, 
which boys are more likely to take than girls, can actually offer greater job 
opportunities than the more academic general-education options often chosen 
by girls (literature, for instance) and, ultimately, greater job opportunities 
than some tertiary-sector technical options often chosen by girls, where there 
is very little in the way of selection but where it is harder to make the transi- 
tion from school to work (Couppié, 1997) and which are more closely asso- 
ciated with dropping-out and failure in university studies. 


If we consider only general-education options leading to the baccalauréat, 
we see from Table VII that boys were ahead in all cohorts for access to the 
most prestigious option —math-sciences— which opens the door to the most se- 
lective institutions of higher learning (engineering schools and other grandes 
écoles) and best prepares students for the labor market. +) Though boys’ lead 
decreased in the youngest cohorts, it remained quite marked. 


(14) [Early in the period, before democrati- 
zation, there were only two baccalauréat 
specializations: “elementary mathematics” and 
philosophy. In 1968 “elementary mathematics” 
was modified to become the bac C, which, 
starting with the 1976 generation, became the 
bacs S (S for scientifique), a set of bacs with 
either mathematics or physics dominant.] In 


1999 girls accounted for only 22.3% of 
engineering school students and 10 to 15% of 
students in the most prestigious science- 
focused grandes écoles (Ecole Polytechnique, 
competitive programs in math and physics at 
the Ecole Normale Supérieure, Ecole des 
Mines, Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées, etc.). 
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TABLE VII. — Proportion of “math-sciences” bacheliers by sex and cohort 





Before 1929} 1929-1938 | 1939-1948 | 1949-1953 | 1954-1958 | 1959-1963 
Boys 42 34 32 32 37 41 
Girls 7 11 9 12 14 19 


Source: FOP 1970, 1977, 1985. The last cohort (1964-1973) is not included because the 1993 FOP 
survey sample was smaller than for preceding ones and figures were not significant for C or S program 
bacheliers. 
































We calculated the rate of obtaining a math-science baccalauréat by sex as 
6.4% for boys and 4% for girls for the last set of cohorts, giving an odds ratio 
of 1.6. Boys’ lead here is about the same as in the oldest generations (born be- 
fore 1929) for access to any baccalauréat. The sticking point of gender in- 
equality thus seems to have moved from access to baccalauréat in the oldest 
cohorts to access to a “math-science” bac in the most recent generations. It 
should also be noted that recent Education Ministry figures for a 1989 co- 
hort-study panel (Coéffic, 1998) show that from the first to the second panels 
(ie, pupils who entered first year of collége in 1980 and 1989 respectively) 
differences between boys’ and girls’ access rates to the different baccalauréat 
options remained highly stable. While the average girl-to-boy ratio for access 
to the bac was 1.3 at the end of the period, it was 4 for the literature program 
(6 in 1980); 1.6 for economics-social sciences (1.5 in 1980); 0.8 for math-science 
(0.9 in 1980), 0.1 for industrial sciences and technologies (ST/) (0.2 in the 
1980 version of this program) and 2.0 in tertiary-sector sciences and technolo- 
gies (S77) (2.2 in the 1980 equivalent of this program). In 1998 23% of boys 
obtained mathematics baccalauréats against 11.5% of girls; 18.3% of boys 
obtained physics baccalauréats against 8.5% of girls. 


Our history is clearly one of a reversal in gender inequalities in favor of 
girls, though we cannot say how long this will last. >) However, girls also 
continued to choose less promising options and directions, and gender splits 
by option were maintained. There are still fewer girls than boys in the most 
selective scientific options, the ones that open a way to the highest number of 
grandes écoles. There are also fewer girls in technical programs. The fact that 
girls have succeeded better than boys in general education and progressed 
greatly in secondary schooling as a whole has enabled them to benefit from 
the development of selective higher-education technical and professional pro- 
grams (BTS, DUT, medical and business programs), but they have not attained 
full equality. In 1999, male bacheliers’ access rate to post-baccalauréat pre- 
paratory schools that prepare for admission to the grandes écoles was 8.9% 
while for bacheliéres (girls) it was 5.4%. For access to the IJnstituts 
Universitaires de Technologie [IUTs, where the two-year higher education 
technical degree, the DUT, is taken], the figures were 11.3% for boys and 


(15) From the 1980 to the 1989 panel, the _ the last year (an odds ratio of 0.5), for boys and 
gap between girls’ and boys’ chances of _ girls entering co//ége in 1989 the respective 
completing co/lége narrowed considerably. figures were 91% and 96% (an odds ratio of 
Whereas 64% of boys and 78% of girls who 0.9). 
started collége in 1980 successfully completed 
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6.4% for girls. In higher education, girls lead only in entry into academic uni- 
versity programs (not JUTs or STSs): 47.3% of girls go into such programs as 
opposed to 37.3% of boys. {9% 


Do gender and class inequalities reinforce or compensate 
for one another? 


Many types of educational programs were developed during the period un- 
der study. This expansion brought with it a certain democratization, in that 
highest degree obtained became less dependent on social origin. Still, the so- 
cial hierarchy for access to the different educational levels remained rela- 
tively stable -though the whole was displaced upward as more and more 
children stayed in school longer. This means that while social inequalities in 
access to first year of collége disappeared, those characterizing access to first 
year of /ycée remained high, as did those for obtention of the baccalauréat, 
including in the youngest cohorts (Merle, 2000; Duru-Bellat and Kieffer, 
2000). In generations born between 1964 and 1973, 26% of manual workers’ 
children who had entered first year of collége obtained the baccalauréat com- 
pared to 78% of cadres’ children —an odds ratio of 10. 


The first question is, what is the breadth of gender inequalities relative to 
social inequalities over the period studied? We can hypothesize that gender 
inequality was not as great as the social-background variety. 


The second question is if and how these two inequality types mesh, 
whether they interact. If the two types are found to do no more than “add up”, 
there is no interaction. It would then be correct to speak of a double handicap. 
There is also the possibility of one compensating for the other, ie, the fact of 
being a girl systematically compensating for a social-origin handicap. In this 
case, of course, we would have interaction. 


Interaction, if found, may be analyzed in two ways. We could focus on so- 
cial inequalities, checking if they are as great for girls as boys, expecting, for 
example, that they are attenuated among girls. It is conceivable that what is at 
stake in scholastic success is perceived as less relevant for girls than boys in 
all social groups, that across social categories the assumption is that girls al- 
ways have the alternative of investing themselves exclusively in the family. 
This would result in less socially differentiated schooling strategies among 
families. Or we could focus on gender inequalities within each social cate- 
gory, checking if they are more pronounced in one, or some, than others. (7) 


(16) Source is Ministére de 1’Education 
Nationale-Direction de la Planification et du 
Développement, Information memo 00-34, 
2000. [It should be kept in mind that in French 
higher education, the highly selective grandes 
écoles train the elite while the work of mass 
education falls to academic-subject univer- 


sities. | 

(17) For tables presenting a detailed 
contrast between access rates for cadres’ and 
manual workers’ children by sex (and corres- 
ponding odds ratios), see Duru-Bellat and 
Kieffer (1999, 2000). 
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We can assume, for example, that girls’ lead in schooling is stronger in business- 
owning families, given that boys more often inherit such concerns than girls 
and may therefore leave school earlier. 


These two perspectives, while quite distinct when it comes to interpreta- 
tion, cannot really be dissociated in empirical analysis of schooling. And 
there is a third question, which concerns the relational dynamic between gen- 
der and social category: in which social groups were the observed develop- 
ments initiated? 


Social and gender inequalities in school careers 


We can begin to answer these questions by looking at boys’ and girls’ ac- 
cess rates to the different schooling levels among children of cadres and chil- 
dren of manual workers. 


Let us first examine developments in gender inequality for manual workers’ 
and cadres’ children at the different school stages. 


For entrance into first year of collége, gender inequality appears different 
at these two ends of the social spectrum. Among the working-class, girls sur- 
passed boys as early as the 1929 generation. The “double handicap” is thus 
valid only for cohorts born before 1929; after that, girls benefited more than 
boys from the gradual opening up of this schooling level. Among cadres’ 
children, girls were ahead of boys throughout the period. The breadth of so- 
cial inequalities (represented by the odds ratio) was higher among girls than 
boys through the 1939-48 generations, then fluctuated as virtually all children 
entered first year of collége. 


For access to last year of co//ége the picture is very similar. Among cadres’ 
children, girls were ahead from the first cohort (born before 1929) and remained 
so as access to this level became general for both sexes. Among manual 
workers’ children, on the other hand, girls only moved ahead of boys starting 
in the 1929-38 generations. Their lead increased through the 1964-73 genera- 
tions, a development linked to the fact that boys were more often directed to- 
ward vocational schooling (or apprenticeship) after second year of collége. 
The differences in access rate for sons and daughters of manual workers were 
great: 20 points for the 1959-63 generation (41% of boys, 60.8% of girls), 
with an odds ratio of 0.4. The breadth of social inequality between manual 
workers and cadres was more pronounced for daughters than sons through the 
1939-48 generations; after that, the situation was reversed. At the end of the 
period, social inequality for the two sexes reached the same high levels, and 
remained there. 


As for access to first year of /vcée, manual workers’ sons remained ahead 
of daughters through nearly the first half of the twentieth century (up to the 
1949-53 generations). At this level, then, the double handicap claim corres- 
ponds to a more entrenched reality. It may be explained by the fact that even 
though boys were more likely to start technical and vocational training, highly 
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valued at the time, they nonetheless prolonged their studies longer than girls 
in general education (second year of /ycée and baccalauréat). Boys were also 
ahead among cadres’ children through generations born before 1939, with 
much higher access rates than manual workers’ children. During the 1954-58 
and 1959-63 generations, the creation of BEP vocational degree programs, to 
be started directly after first year of /vcée, reduced access rates to second 
year, but this primarily affected manual workers’ sons. During what may be 
called a transitional period, social inequalities were greater among boys. 
Cadres’ children were hardly affected by creation of the BEP; throughout the 
period, their access rates to second year of /ycée were above 80%. An overall 
increase in access to second year intervened in the last cohort. Boys of work- 
ing-class origin were the primary beneficiaries. This meant that at the end of 
the period, there were comparable degrees of social inequality for boys and 
girls. 


Lastly, let us consider obtention of full baccalauréat degree. Up until the 
1950s generations, internal selectiveness in the second level of secondary edu- 
cation was high, due to the fact that the baccalauréat was taken in two successive 
parts. This explains the fall in access rates between second year of /ycée and 
full bac.“®) Among cadres’ children in the earliest cohorts there was a 
10-point gap in favor of boys. Starting in the generations born during World 
War II, the majority of cadres’ children obtained the bac and girls reached 
boys’ level, moving ahead of them in the 1954-58 generation. Among manual 
workers’ children, whose access rates remained very low, boys were ahead. In 
this social category, girls’ double handicap thus lasted till the 1939-48 genera- 
tions. Later, girls of working-class origin moved ahead more quickly than 
girls from well-off families (8-point difference between boys and girls for the 
1959-63 generation). At this date the odds ratio representing gender inequality 
was 0.5 (in girls’ favor) for manual workers’ children, whereas for cadres’ 
children the situation was closer to equality, with an odds ratio of 0.9. Alto- 
gether, social inequalities decreased more among girls than boys, reaching 
comparable degrees at the end of the period. 


Beyond oppositions between cadres’ and manual workers’ children 


Up to this point we have kept to the classic opposition between cadres’ and 
manual workers’ children. It is worthwhile now to look at how these develop- 
ments concerned boys and girls respectively in the different social categories, 


(18) Once again, until the mid-1960s the 
first part of the baccalauréat exams were taken 
at the end of second year of /ycée. In the first 
cohort, the number of manual workers’ children 
obtaining the full, two-part bac decreased 
sharply due to this selection; even the number 
of cadres’ children decreased by half. It is at 


the baccalauréat level that social inequalities 
were most pronounced. Before World War II, 
approximately 2% of manual workers’ sons and 
1% of workers’ daughters obtained this degree, 
while for cadres’ children the figure was above 
30%. 
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TABLE VIII. - Trends in access rate to the different educational levels for sons and daughters of 
cadres and manual workers (all generations) 


























Entrance into first year of collége Before | 1929- | 1939- | 1949- | 1954- | 1959- | 1964- 
1929 | 1938 | 1948 | 1953 | 1958 | 1963 | 1973 
Generation 
Sons of cadre-father 80.7 81.5 | 83.8 | 94.4 | 94.7 | 98.7 | 98.8 
Daughters of cadre-father 86.8 | 84.6 | 89.4 | 89.8 | 98.3 | 96.1 | 99.2 
Sons of manual worker-father 21.8 15.3 | 19.8 | 36.4 | 63 84.6 | 93.2 
Daughters of manual worker-father 18.2 17 21.9 | 38.5 | 71.9 | 90.3 | 93.3 
Cadres’ sons/manual workers’ sons 15.0 | 24.4 | 21.0 | 29.5 | 10.5 | 13.8 6.0 
odds ratio 
Cadres’ daughters /manual workers’ 29.6 | 26.8 | 30.1 | 14.1 | 22.6 2.6 8.9 
daughters odds ratio 
Ss/Ds of cadres odds ratio 0.6 0.8 0.6 1.9 0.3 3.1 0.7 
Ss/Ds of manual workers odds ratio 13 0.9 0.9 0.9 0.7 0.6 1.0 
Entrance into last year of collége Before | 1929- | 1939- | 1949- | 1954- | 1959- | 1964- 
1929 | 1938 | 1948 | 1953 | 1958 | 1963 | 1973 
Generation 
Sons of cadre-father 73.7 73.6 | 77.4 | 86.9 | 88.6 | 93.1 | 94.8 
Daughters of cadre-father 76.7 | 77.1 | 86.5 | 84.5 | 91.6 | 94.1 | 97.4 
Sons of manual worker-father 9.7 8.4 | 14.2 | 22.8 | 35.5 | 41 52.1 
Daughters of manual worker-father 9.2 11 17.5 | 27.9 | 48.2 | 60.8 | 66.3 
Cadres’ sons/manual workers’ sons 26.1 30.4 | 20.7 | 22.5 | 14.1 19.4 | 16.8 
odds ratio 
cae iba mania) Workets” |) gps: | ono | Soe ie tie | S| 190 
Ss/Ds of cadres odds ratio 0.9 0.8 0.5 2 0.7 0.8 0.5 
Ss/Ds of manual workers odds ratio Li 0.7 0.8 0.8 0.6 0.4 0.6 
Entrance into first year of lycée Before | 1929- | 1939- | 1949- | 1954- | 1959- | 1964- 
1929 | 1938 | 1948 | 1953 | 1958 | 1963 | 1973 
Generation 
Sons of cadre-father 67.7 70.5 | 76.8 | 80.2 | 79.2 | 83.9 | 85.9 
Daughters of cadre-father 62.3 | 68.1 | 80.5 | 81.5 | 83.7 | 86.5 | 88.9 
Sons of manual worker-father 6.1 6.3 9.8 | 16.8 | 15.5 | 14.5 | 25.1 
Daughters of manual worker-father 4.8 5.5 9 16 21.8 | 27.8 | 30.9 
Cadres’ sons/manual workers’ sons 32.3 35.5 | 30.5 | 20.1 | 20.8 | 30.7 | 18.2 
odds ratio 
ai ae rare a workers’ | 398 | 36.7 | 41.7 | 23.1 | 18.4 | 166 | 17.9 
Ss/Ds of cadres odds ratio 1.3 1.1 0.8 0.9 0.7 0.8 0.8 
Ss/Ds of manual workers odds ratio 1.3 12 1 | 0.7 0.4 0.7 
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Obtention of full baccalauréat Before | 1929- | 1939- | 1949- | 1954- | 1959- | 1964- 
1929 | 1938 | 1948 | 1953 | 1958 | 1963 | 1973 

Generation 

Sons of cadre-father 39.4 | 47.8 | 60.3 | 69.8 | 67.1 | 70.8 | 76.6 

Daughters of cadre-father 31.2 | 33 61.2 | 66 70.6 | 72.9 | 78 

Sons of manual worker-father 1.6 2.3 5:2 77 8.9 8.5 | 21.1 

Daughters of manual worker-father 1 1.4 4.7 | 10 13.1 | 16.9 | 27.4 

Cadres’ sons/manual workers’ sons 40.0 38,9 | 27.7 | 27.7 | 20.9 | 26.1 12,2 

odds ratio 

Cadres’ daughters /manual workers’ 44.9 | 34.7 | 32.0 | 17.5 | 15.9 | 13.2 9.4 

daughters odds ratio 

Ss/Ds of cadres odds ratio 1.4 1.9 1.0 1,2 0.8 0.9 0.9 

Ss/Ds of manual workers odds ratio!) 1.6 Vd 1 0.8 0.6 0.5 0.7 
































Note: Rates are estimated roughly. Fluctuations may be explained in part by the small size of some cohorts. 


here considered only in terms of father’s occupation. @ We shall limit our- 
selves to access to first year of /ycée. The graphs below present the gap in ac- 
cess to this level for children —boys and girls separately— of various 
socio-occupational categories. 


As shown in the graphs, the rank ordering of access to first year of lycée by 
socio-occupational category remained stable, and the same for boys and girls, 
with the children of cadres at the top and far above any other category — 
namely, the intermediate occupations, who are closer to the children of cleri- 
cal and service staffs and self-employed business persons— and manual work- 
ers’ children at the bottom. The graphs also show a slight reduction in 
inequalities for the last two categories; they came closer to the mid-level cate- 
gories, who for their part were far from closing the gap separating them from 
the most privileged group. We see a significant difference between farmers’ 
sons and daughters: girls’ position is closer to girls of middle-class background 
and quite distinct from that of manual workers’ daughters, whereas at the end 
of the period farmers’ sons remained very close to manual workers’ sons. This 
phenomenon arose from a set of distinct factors. First, boys were still inherit- 
ing the family farm, while for girls, studies constituted a sort of dowry. 
Second, increasingly rationalized agriculture and the diversification of skills 


(19) The odds ratios contrasting access rates 
to long second-level secondary education and 
obtention of baccalauréat for manual workers’ 
and cadres’ children show a drop in social 
inequalities between beginning and end of 
schooling starting in 1939 for girls and 1959 
for boys. Paradoxically, this is probably to be 
explained by the lower relative failure rate for 
manual workers’ children who made it into first 
year of high school (less likely to drop out and 
relatively high success rates for both parts of 
the baccalauréat). Manual workers’ children 
thus appear “overselected” compared to 


cadres’, especially at the end of the period, 
when young people, who earlier had chosen 
short technical programs at the end of 
first-level secondary education, began returning 
to long general-study high school programs. 

(20) Elsewhere we have constructed models 
integrating mother’s level of education and 
occupation (Duru-Bellat and Kieffer, 1999, 
pp. 78ff and 148ff). Above and beyond the 
well-known effect of the first, they show an 
increasingly strong effect of the second on 
access to the various schooling levels. 
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involved in running a farm brought about a new division of labor within the 
family: girls turned toward training in management and accounting, which 
they then put to use on the family farm. Lastly, the 1960s policy of establishing 


Ficure I. — Trends in boys’ access to first year of lycée by father’s socio-occupational category 
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Ficure IL. — Trends in girls’ access to first year of lycée by father’s socio-occupational category 
and cohort 
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colléges throughout the country facilitated the increase in number of children 
schooled. 


Modeling interactions between gender and socio-occupational category 


The case of farmers’ children clearly shows that fine interactions may exist 
between gender and socio-occupational category, interactions which can only 
be assessed by means of multivariate models accounting for all social catego- 
ries. We developed such models for each schooling level and all cohorts, to 
see if the effect of gender is more pronounced, or on the contrary less pro- 
nounced, in one or another social group. 


In our first Logit models, not presented here, we aimed to get a general es- 
timate of the new information that would be provided by taking interactions 
into account (Chi-square test to measure difference between the null hypothe- 
sis —no interaction— and interaction models). Overall, interaction effects seem 
slight, namely for first and last years of co/lége. Starting with first year of 
lycée, however, they are often significant (.05 level), namely for recent co- 
horts. It is therefore probable that gender has different effects by social cate- 
gory, putting one sex further ahead (or behind) in one, narrowing the gap 
between the sexes in another. To further explore the question, we constructed 
a second series of models enabling us to estimate gender effect within each 
social category (breadth and significance). As we don’t wish to overload the 
present account, we present the results in graph form (Appendix, Table IX), 
limiting ourselves to access to last year of col/lége and obtention of the 
baccalauréat. 


Figures HI and IV reveal the existence of gender-social background inter- 
actions: the curves show that the development of girls’ lead or handicap 
within each social category is quite distinct. 


FiGure III. — Logistic differences between girls and boys in access to first year of collége by social 
category and cohort (reference: boys) 
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Ficure IV. — Logistic differences between girls and boys in obtention of the baccalauréat by social 
category and cohort (reference: boys) 


Logistic difference 





—s— Farmer's or self-employed businessman's 
—e— Cadre’s daughter 

—a— Father in intermediate occupation 

—— Manual or clerical worker's daughter 








-0,54 : 4 hi 
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Cohort 





Note: Figures III and IV are derived from Logit models of interaction effects between gender and 
class from which constants have been eliminated. They make it possible to estimate directly the 
logistic differences between girls and boys and their significance within each social category for 
access to a given schooling level. The figures represent the logarithms of the odds ratios expres- 
sing inequalities between girls and boys within each social category. 0 means gender equality; a 
negative value indicates handicap for girls of a given social origin, while a positive value indi- 
cates that girls are ahead. In some instances, fathers’ occupations were grouped together in order 
to have a sufficiently large sample. Nonetheless, we made a point of keeping children of the two 
managerial levels separate, which makes the coefficients more susceptible to erratic fluctuation 
than they otherwise would be. 


Gender effect is not always the same in the different social categories for 
first year of collége, though interaction effects are never very significant, 
namely when the rates are already close to 100%, as for cadres’ children. 
Nonetheless, in the 1954-58 and 1959-63 cohorts, the two that were affected 
by generalized entrance into first year of collége, the gap between boys and 
girls of working-class origin increased for a time. Clearer trends appear at the 
end of the first level of secondary school (access to last year of collége; see 
Figure III). Farmers’ and self-employed businessmen’s daughters, in particu- 
lar, were ahead of sons of same. In these social backgrounds, boys interrupted 
their schooling earlier than in other social categories or moved into vocational 
training after second year of collége. These two observations are likewise 
valid (and for the same reasons), though less obviously so, for manual 
workers’ and clerical workers’ children. At second-level secondary school- 
ing, namely for access to the baccalauréat (Figure IV), girls moved from being 
sharply handicapped at the beginning of the period to sharply ahead of boys at 
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the end. How pronounced this reversal was and when it occurred varied by so- 
cial category. Among cadres’ children the shift was least remarkable; it was 
sharpest among children from the working class. Girls from this background 
were subjected to a double handicap early in the period, but farmers’, 
craftspeople’s and shopkeepers’ daughters made up for the gender handicap 
and later firmed up their lead over boys more quickly than manual workers’ 
and clerical workers’ daughters. This development began with farmers’ 
daughters in the 1939-48 generations, then extended to all others in the 
1949-53 generations. In all social categories, girls’ relative lead decreased in 
the youngest cohort. 


We can now take up the questions posed at the beginning of this section. 
The answer to the first is affirmative: throughout the period and at all school- 
ing stages, social inequalities were much broader than the gender variety 
(Table VIII). The odds ratios contrasting access to baccalauréat among cad- 
res’ and manual workers’ children are around 40 to 45 at the beginning of the 
period and 9 to 12 for the last cohort, while concerning gender inequality, the 
figures are around 1.6 at the beginning and 0.7 at the end for all social catego- 
ries combined. The odds ratios expressing inequality between boys and girls 
among cadres’ and workers’ children confirm that this type of inequality was 
secondary to social inequality. Gender advantage therefore could not compen- 
sate for social-background handicap, because the latter was always stronger. 
Interpretations that mechanically relate gender and social-background handi- 
cap or advantage, with the assumption that they either reinforce or compen- 
sate for one another, are thus in large part inexact. If social group and gender 
membership mesh differently by social category and historical moment, this is 
because, far from being variables whose meaning has been defined once and 
for all, gender and social group designate a broader situation where school ca- 
reer depends on other characteristics, namely characteristics of individuals 
and of educational, economic, and social contexts. 


The second question concerned existence and interpretation of interactions 
between gender and social group, interactions to be considered from two an- 
gles: degree of social inequality for each gender, and degree of gender in- 
equality within each social category. We found that social inequalities by sex 
clearly varied by category and time period. In cohorts born in the first half of 
the twentieth century, social inequality was more pronounced among girls. 
Later, in the period when short vocational options were being developed and 
chosen, it became more pronounced for boys. Finally, in the most recent co- 
hort, degree of social inequality did not differ strongly by gender, except for 
obtention of baccalauréat, where social inequalities are slightly greater for 
boys than girls. This seems to confirm Terrail’s hypothesis (1995) that fami- 
lies have begun perceiving and investing similarly in boys’ and girls’ educa- 
tion. 


As for gender inequalities, they were slightly less pronounced for cadres’ 
than manual workers’ children throughout the period. For the last cohort 
(1964-73), for example, cadres’ daughters were only slightly ahead of sons 
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(with an odds ratio of 0.9 for obtention of full bac), whereas manual workers’ 
daughters had a slightly more pronounced lead over sons (0.7 odds ratio). 


To sum up, the thesis of the double, gender-social background handicap 
seems confirmed only for the first half of the twentieth century, in cohorts 
born before 1929 for first level of secondary schooling, before 1949 for se- 
cond level. We then see a two-fold development: reduction in social inequali- 
ties and reversal of gender inequalities. The decrease in social inequalities 
began earlier and was more pronounced for girls than boys. In effect, demo- 
cratization (in terms of access to long general, as opposed to vocational, educa- 
tional programs) was undercut for boys by the diversification of study options, 
which from 1960 to 1985 went together with expanded socially marked short 
vocational options. Girls took greater advantage than boys of general education 
programs. Cadres’ daughters’ quickly moved ahead of sons in this social 
group where both boys and girls went to school in large numbers and social 
inequalities between the sexes were slight. This was probably because they 
succeeded better in school. Self-employed business persons’ daughters, 
followed by those of manual and clerical workers, caught up with sons later 
but moved further ahead than cadres’ daughters did of cadres’ sons because 
boys in these social categories chose vocational education relatively early. 
The increase over the century in number of children attending school longer 
thus had different effects on social inequality by gender. 


Over the century the relative positions of girls and boys with regard to 
schooling changed radically. While at the beginning of the period social class 
and gender inequalities may be said to have reinforced each other, girls 
quickly moved ahead of boys in all social categories. This historic reversal of 
gender inequalities has to do with the changed meaning that girls, their fami- 
lies, and French society at large attribute to girls having an educational de- 
gree. In bourgeois families a degree is no longer (or not only) a kind of dowry 
for the marriage market, and among the working-class it is no longer only the 
means of perfecting homemaking skills (home economics, sewing, care- 
taking, etc.) that may be useful both in manual jobs (where the fact that these 
constitute skills at all is often denied) and in the life of a wife and mother. For 
all girls, having a degree has become a guarantee of occupational integration, 
financial autonomy and, beyond these, personal emancipation. 


Girls’ investment in schooling was facilitated by the job market situation. 
The increase in skilled tertiary-sector jobs beginning in the early twentieth 
century provided young women with employment opportunities and in some 
cases an occupational career. The 1930s economic crisis reinforced the sense 
that it was necessary to succeed in school, with the degree becoming an 
ever-more necessary condition for getting and keeping employment. The con- 
tinuous development of study and degree option supply, together with in- 
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creasing and increasingly diverse job opportunities for women, fueled a 
dynamic of expanding employment for women in the teaching, health, and 
child-care professions, among others (Lefaucheur, 1992). 


The fact that girls’ educational orientation has changed from literature to 
law, economics, and business is linked to that expansion and the diversifica- 
tion of skilled tertiary-sector jobs. Girls have benefited all the more from in- 
creasing job opportunities in these fields because, aware that the degree is a 
necessary condition for access to them, they push themselves to succeed in 
obtaining it. But the expansion and diversification of education programs has 
been faster than that of skilled jobs, and the training-job market fit was in- 
creasingly poor for girls over the period. The adjustment problem was espe- 
cially pronounced since girls were concentrated in a small number of 
vocational specializations and general higher-education options. Girls and 
boys continue to choose different study options and degree specializations, 
and this major difference is hard to explain if behavior is interpreted exclu- 
sively in terms of job market expectations. To explain differences in orienta- 
tion we should no doubt invoke the maintenance of moderate inequalities 
between boys and girls for success in certain options, namely scientific and 
technological. The sum of the effects of these differences on girls’ educa- 
tional orientation has been observed to be high (Jonsson, 1999). 


There is still room for explanations of boys’ and girls’ unequal school ca- 
reers and unequal success rates in terms of family socialization; that is, the 
permanence of the habitus in gender representations and representations of so- 
cial futures (Baudelot and Establet, 1992), and for explanations that empha- 
size sexist aspects of school pedagogy (Mosconi, 1989). But school careers 
and success rates are not ahistorical processes, as is attested by the changes 
we have observed here, and we are more likely to accurately measure and in- 
terpret those processes if we refer to developments outside school and family, 
namely in the job market and the relation between degrees and employment. 
Still, it is difficult to evaluate precisely the role of each of these structural de- 
velopments. International comparisons, namely between France and Germany 
(Marry, Kieffer, Brauns, and Steinmann, 1998) show that the early, marked 
increase in number of girls being schooled in France had to do with a societal 
and historical context that was more favorable to women’s education and oc- 
cupational activity than in Germany, as reflected in the French state’s strong 
implication in child-care (kindergartens, day-care centers for infants, and so 
forth). 


Trends in girls’ schooling are also tied to a number of transformations of 
the family, such as adopting a more egalitarian ideal within couples 
(Kaufmann, 1992; Singly, 2000), greater likelihood of divorce, and decrease 
in number of large families, where mothers and girls often played an impor- 
tant domestic role (Battagliola, 2000). All these developments have reinforced 
girls’ aspiration to achieve occupational and financial autonomy and led them 
to invest themselves in their schooling. School was part of a general social 
context in which emphasis was shifting from social roles to individual aspira- 
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tions and achievement. In directly analyzing behavior, it is instructive to take 
into account both push and pull factors. 
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APPENDIX 


TABLE IX. — Logit model explaining interaction between social origin and sex in obtaining the 
baccalauréat (binomial without constants) 





Before 1939- — 1949- 1954- 1959- 1964- 
1939 1948 1953 1958 1963 1973 


Obtention of the bac by boys by social category 





Farmer or self-employed business = -2.15*** -1.51*** -].4Q*** -] 4] *** -] 44e** _0) 63*** 
person 


Cadre 0.17 0.43*** 0.84*** 0.71*** 0.88***  1.20*** 
Intermediate occupation -1L.70*** -0.99*** -0.56*** -0.66*** -0.41*** 0.14 
Manual or clerical worker -3,30*** -2.48*** -2.12*** -] O6*** -2.O7*** -1,13*** 


Logistic difference between girls and boys within each social group 


Farmer’s or self-employed business —-0.23 0.13 0.29% 0.53*** 0.74*** 0.70*** 
person’s daughter 








Cadre’s daughter -0.32 -0.01 -0.17 0.16 0.11 0.05 
Father in intermediate occupation 0.08 0.06 0.19 0.40% 0.37* 0.21 
Manual or clerical worker’s -0.22 -0.16 0.17 0.25* 0.69*** 0, 39%** 
daughter 





*: significance at 0.05 level; **: at 0.01 level; ***: at 0.001 level. 

Note: The coefficient for influence of social origin on probability of obtaining the bac is -3.3 for manual 
workers’ sons born before 1939 and 0.17 for the sons of cadres. The fact of being a girl diminishes the 
first of these values by 0.22 for manual workers’ children (coefficient represents the logistic difference 
between the sexes within a given social category); it therefore makes sense for this time period to speak 
ofa double handicap. For the 1964-73 generations, the coefficient remains negative for manual workers’ 
sons (-1.13) and positive for all cadres’ children (1.20). Manual workers’ daughters, on the other hand, 
are ahead of sons with a coefficient of 0.39, though this gender-related lead is far from compensating for 
the social-background handicap. 
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